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INTRODUCTION 





D. is a wound that affects everyone. Regardless of who is in power and who is oppressed, we all 
suffer the consequences of racism. The oppressor is never enriched from relationships based on equity and 
equality, and the oppressed lack the enjoyment of their human rights and basic dignity as long as they are 


subjects of said oppression. Oppressive systems cause extreme poverty both economically and spiritually. 


White supremacy and privilege are the most common ways in which we see racism upheld, which are 
subsequently maintained by the white Euro-centric of economic and political power. Racism is at the root 
of the discrimination that many non-white people experience in this society. God cries when God's 


children are rejected due to their race, skintone, or ethnicity. 


The divine plan is for ALL to live an abundant life. All people should have the right to live authentically 
and enjoy equality and equity. As stewards of the earth, we are not called to dominate its resources or one 
another, but to care for, enjoy, and coexist with ALL of God's creation. Let's start talking now of how to 


overcome the sin of racism and inequality, and ensure that there is a revolutionary welcome for all who 


enter our churches. 


A AAA YA 









To keep in mind when using this information: 


The following testimonies are intended to spark conversation in our faith communities. We ask that you 
engage this material in love, humility, curiosity and respect. 


Remember, the mission of the United Church of Christ states,“...we welcome all, love all, and seek justice 
for all." 


Love: In the way Jesus has loved us, we are called to love one another. 


Humility: Realize we learn each day and throughout our lives. We don't know everything and that is 
the beauty of life; we can always learn if we are open and humble. 


Curiosity: Actively engage with the material; ask questions in a sincere effort to learn 
from one another. 


Respect: Seek to see the divine in these testimonies, to hold them as the truths for your siblings. 
Remember, they have opened themselves to share their painful and joyful experiences as "the other.” 


Read each testimony, and take time to understand their depth. After each reading take the time to pause, 
reflect, and learn. 


Included at the end of these testimonies are reflection questions and an Intersectionality Bowling Activity. 
This activity was designed by Rev. Elivette Mendez Angulo to help us understand in a more engaged way 
how our identities are interconnected and how our wholeness is affected when some of those identities 
are neglected. We invite you to include this activity for a fun, insightful conclusion to your time together. 
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Tips for Facilitators 







Materials 





Suggested Time 
for discussion: 


-90 minutes DE A 1d 
If your group is more. 


than 10 10 people, you 
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About Color Blindness 
The Rev. Edwin Perez Jr. 





“The Lord opens the eyes of the blind. The Lord lifts up those who are 
bowed down; the Lord loves the righteous.” Psalm 146:8 (NRSV) 


| t disconcerts me to hear, “Oh, I’m colorblind!” | believe this assertion to be deceptive, fraudulent, a 
cheap cop-out, although perhaps not intentionally, to assert that racism and ethnocentrism aren't threats. 


This assertion has been followed by quoted scriptures: “for the Lord does not see as mortals see; they look 
on the outward appearance, but the Lord looks on the heart” (1 Samuel 16:7). This seems to imply that we 
shouldn’t focus on outward appearances, but instead consider what is on the inside of the person (like God 
does). Although | appreciate text’s idealism, | know and have experienced the horrific history that hangs 
on our necks and that has formed our narrative of coerced oppression by the “white cis-man.” 


If God loves us all the same...if we have all been made in God’s image and likeness even in the midst of our 
differences...then why can’t we see each other? 


|, as a Latino with European features, understand that although I am a "person of color" (ethnically), | am 
aware of the advantage | have of “passing” as a white male (racially). | remember being celebrated for being 
born whiter than the rest of my family. They alluded that whiter is prettier, even among different-hued 
Latinx folks. | remember hearing, "the kid is black but beautiful,” speaking of someone's child and once 
more demonstrating the colonized indoctrination in our Latin American minds: that white is "superior." 
Racism is not only internalized in white people, but has also been taught to us as people of color. 


| may be a fair-skinned Latino, yet | will never abandon my entire identity. The rhythms of Bomba y Plena 
have formed parts of who I am; it’s my inheritance. 
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The Taino and Afro-Caribbean cuisine has curbed my appetite and taste. | may look white, but I refuse to 
mark “white” on the U.S. census or any other application because my race isn’t worn obviously on my skin, 
but woven by my ancestry and into my ethnicity. Besides, when | speak certain words or when my last 
name is read aloud, stereotypes might begin to form in peoples minds. | am proud of who | am, just as God 
loves me, and with pride | will catapult myself into counteracting the systemic oppressions that persist 
among my people, especially with those who aren't “passing.” | am aware and “woke,” and | will continue to 
see color, which will not be taken away from me. 


| am here to stay, | will speak as much Spanish as | want, | will continue to dance my Salsa (well), my 
müsica jíbara, my merengue, and my bachata. | will NOT assimilate, but integrate as my full self! If there 
is not room, | will make room and form frontlines. Like Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego (Daniel 3:18, 
NRSV), I will not bow to an idol-in this case, white supremacy. God spoke through the prophet Isaiah 
saying, "for my house shall be called, ‘a house of prayer for all people" (Isaiah 56:7, NRSV). The words "all 
people" include all races and ethnicities. God does not desire assimilation or uniformity; God wants unity 
and diversity. That is what we were created for. | can't change the world alone, but together, if we awak- 
en, we can cleanse ourselves from racism and its long-term effects. It must start with identifying our own 
levels of privilege. So, are you still “colorblind”? 


Á After reading this testimony, we suggest that the group facilitator lead 
Swe the discussion of the topic as follows: 





| Q Lead the group in a brief breathing exercise 
(inhaling and exhaling at least 3 times). 


© Ask the participants to write down their initial thoughts and questions. 


Then, have them discuss the following questions in groups of two or three: 


© what comes to mind when someone says to you “I don't see your color"? 
© How can ignoring racism in our faith communities hurt us? 


© Talk about a time when the pain of racism in our lives was erased or minimized. 
© How are we combating racism in our congregation? 


© what can our community do to extend an unconditional welcome? 
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X 
Latine. Who is Latine? What does it mean to be Latine? 
And even AfroLatine? 





Teaching Pastor Josue Perea 


Th answer to these questions is likely varied and informed by what we see in popular media. But the 
reality is that the likelihood of someone imagining a person who is Afro-Latine, someone who is both 
Black and Latine, as a representative of Latinidad is not customary, and therein lies one of the problems: 
the inherent Anti-Blackness that Latinidad, sadly, continues to espouse today. Especially since Afro-Latines 
are “people of African descent in Mexico, Central and South America, and the Spanish-speaking Caribbean, 
and by extension those of African descent in the United States whose origins are in Latin America and the 
Caribbean.” 


| remember when it began for me. I was 10 years old, my family and | had emigrated to the United States 
from Colombia and lived in Washington Heights, a mostly Dominican and Puerto Rican neighborhood in 
Manhattan, NYC, and it was through the many Latine kids | met while in school that | realized | was part 
of a larger community of Latines. It was something kind of intuitive, in Bogota where | was born and raised 
until | came to the U.S. | had met children from other countries and realized that | was connected to them 
through experiences, customs and traditions. Now, | always understood that as a Colombian boy, | was 
connected to a broader group of people, which in this country | came to know as Latinidad. 


clarity in reading the Spanish text, but we recongize the efforts of the Latinxs community in the U.S. that are 


% This symbol is commonly used in writings in Spanish to denote gender inclusion. We use this symbol for more 
( i trying to make use of the “X” to be more radially inclusive. 


1. Román Miriam Jiménez and Juan Flores, “Introduction,” in The Afro-Latine Reader: History and Culture in the United States (Durham: Duke University Press, 2010), pp. 1-3. 
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It was in Washington Heights where | learned new words in 
Spanish and started to see that my speaking Spanish was 
something that connected me to myself, my family, and count- 
less others. Hackettstown, a small town in Central; New Kersey 
though, reminded me of another important part of my identi- 
ty. It was the second or third week of school, | knew very little 
English, and some of the boys in my 6th grade class invited me 
to play a game of American Football. 


| had never played football before. My team won, | don't know how, but according to one of the boys from 
the losing team: "You only won because you have the nigger on your team." Me, not knowing 

any English or any of the customs of this new place, could not understand why a fight suddenly broke 

out amongst the boys with whom | played. | was the only student of color in my 6th grade class and one 
of the boys came and apologized to me for what had been said “we are not all like that,” he assured me. | 
didn't know it then, because | did not understand English, but what triggered the fight 


between the white boys in my class was the word nigger and everything it means historically in the United 
States. Not only did I certainly learn English very quickly then, but that's where I began to understand 
myself as holding multiple identities, not only as a Colombian boy, as a Latino boy, but also as a Black boy, 
an Afro-Latino boy. 


Now, | didn't grow up with the term Afro-Latino being spoken in my household, but my parents always 
taught us to be proud of how God Made us. My dad, from Choco, Colombia, always emphasized that our 
Blackness matters and made us even more special. That's what | heard when | first heard the term Afro- 
Latine, that my experience matters. 

Latinidad is a pan-ethnic term, one that includes a variety of ethnic and social groups including a large 


segment of the Latine population that is of African Descent, but we fail to grasp a more holistic under- 
standing of Latinidad because of a limited understanding of what it means to be Latine. 


The issue with Anti-Blackness in a Latine context, is that the influence, importance and relevance of Afri- 
can traditions are so embedded within Latine culture that they cannot be ignored. Food in Latine commu- 
nities, especially those of the Caribbean, are very similar to other African Diasporic cuisines, for example 
mofongo, sancocho, arroz con gandules, and many more. Musical traditions from all over Latin America are 
specifically influenced and centered on traditions that have their roots in various parts of African conti- 
nent, for example cumbia, bomba, merengue, salsa and tango. 
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As the Latine population continues to grow in the United States, so does the propensity to bring Anti- 
Black sentiments. We, as ministers, need to disrupt any Anti-Black sentiments, challenging our Latine laity 
or non-Latine membership, by upholding Biblical values that emphasize inclusion and acceptance of all 
members of God's beautiful creation. As Paul reminds the Galatians: "Each one of you is a child of God... 
In Christ there is np Jew or Greek, slave or citizen, male or female. All are one in Christ Jesus." - 

Galatians 3:26, 28, 


What we have to do is challenge ideas of erasure and racism. We need to remind everyone that every 
single person is made in the Image of God. We need to be more inclusive when we talk about Latines and 
try to emphasize the diverse experiences that the Latine community contains. We can begin by challeng- 
ing the popular imagery of Latinidad that excludes Black and Indigenous representation. Lastly, we should 
not foment or further support ideas that throw Latines in a Black vs. Brown dichotomy, whether these 
ideas are within our congregations or in popular culture. 


Our goal, as ministers and followers of Christ, is to create spaces where everyone feels included and 
affirmed. By understanding other cultures and traditions, by recognizing the fullness and diversity of these 
cultural groups, Latines in this case, we will ensure that the Word of God is well received because all listen- 
ers feel heard, welcomed, represented and acknowledged. For many Latine parishioners this will also be a 
step forward in their spiritual journey of self-love. To see themselves in the craft of image bearing, contrib- 
uting to what is good, true and beautiful in the world. 


Together the beloved church community can strive to achieve what Paul admonishes the Romans to 
"Accept one another as Christ accepted us...” Romans 15:7, TFET. This is the aspiration and the hope of a 
church that embraces members of every tribe, nation and tongue. 


E After reading this testimony, we suggest that the group facilitator lead 
3 the discussion of the topic as follows: 








| © Lead the group in a brief breathing exercise 
(inhaling and exhaling at least 3 times). 


© Ask the participants to write down their initial thoughts and questions. 


2. The Inclusive Bible: The First Egalitarian Translation (Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, 2009). 
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Then, have them discuss the following questions in groups of two or three: 
© when we think of who is Latine, who might we envision? 
© How can you begin to tackle Anti-Blackness each week as we study scripture? 


© what resources do you know that can introduce Black narratives, Latine or otherwise, into your teaching 
and preaching? 
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Language Discrimination 
The Rev. Lizette Merchan Padilla 





“And they were all filled with the Holy Spirit and began to speak in other tongues 
as the Spirit gave them utterance.” Acts 2:4 (NIV) 


| moved to the U.S. in 2001 from Colombia because | fell in love. | learned English at school back home, 
as my parents understood learning a second language was a matter of worldly need. I only started to speak 
it as my life was unraveling in the country of my beloved. The world of love lived out-out of need to 

insert oneself in a brand-new context. 


| don’t remember exactly at what age | learned to read. | do remember asking my mom going over our 
local Spanish newspaper to please let me know when | knew how to read. The innocence of a child’s realm. 


Then | grew up and moved two continents away where | joined our home church and served as a member 
first, then as a volunteer, evolving from a seminarian student to finally an ordained minister of the 
Word-the word that speaks in many contexts and languages of “the wonders of God” (Acts 2:11). 


| have worked in both English and Spanish, and have learned that speaking Spanish is not as popular or 
trendy as French, Italian, or Portuguese. That Spanish can be offensive to be spoken in public. That 
speaking Spanish labels one as a “certain kind” where the labeler decides where | belong or should belong. 
Adding onto Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr’s words, | should be able to live bilingually ‘in a nation where 
[we] will not be judged by the color of our skin, [or the accent that we speak] but by the content of [our] 
character.” 
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In figuring out how to be filled with the Holy Spirit-with my native 
tongue Spanish and my adoptive English-1 am navigating the waters 
of uncertainty for having an accent, for not sounding like one usually 
would sound in one's native language, and for appropriating one's 
fullness of the Holy Spirit in a second foreign tongue. All this plus 
trying to not lose one's own identity to fit in in a foreign language. 


| have become an interpreter of sorts of the wonders of God in my 
very own multifaceted ministry: from immigration hurdles, to 
reclaiming my bilingual accented voice, to working my way through 
English in living it out like | live it out in the way | am fully in Spanish. 





The presence of the Holy Spirit—the risen Messiah in the community's life is indicated first of all by the 
miracle of speaking in unknown foreign languages. | have been transfored from a foreigner, to the speaker 
of the Word, to belonging to the risen one who is poured out in us as teacher and comforter of disciples in 
the creator's absence. 


| © Lead the group in a brief breathing exercise 
(inhaling and exhaling at least 3 times). 





© Ask the participants to write down their initial thoughts and questions. 


Then, have them discuss the following questions in groups of two or three: 


© How can language be used as a tool to discriminate against others? 
© Why are other European languages are considered better than Spanish? 


© How are we combating racism in our congregation? 


© How can we extend an unconditional welcome to everyone? 
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How can you become an ally against racism? 
The Rev. Rhina Ramos 





O xen the term “cultural humility” is used when learning about another's person cultural 

heritage. This concept means understanding that we are not experts of another person’s cultural 
worldview. Only the person whose life has been shaped by the particular culture can speak about their 
experience. Also, cultural humility is understanding that the process for learning about our own privilege 
is going to take a lifetime and we are willing to make mistakes, acknowledge responsibility, and keep on 
learning. It is the letting go of our desire to belong, and to allowing for the invitation to be a witness of 
someone else’s journey. This diversity trainer explains the concept in great detail: Cultural Humility Ted 
Talk by Dr.Juliana Mosley. 





White supremacy has eroded the potential for humility of any kind. Another important step in 
establishing trust in multicultural settings is the acknowledgement of white privilege. 


White privilege is not earned or gained by one’s merits, but granted simply for being born white in this 
society. White privilege does not have to be an eternal mea culpa, nor does it need to be the barrier to 
receive new lessons from non-white people. However, it does need to precede the 

engagement so that the humanity of those with less economic and political power doesn’t become 
immediately invisible. White privilege tends to disctort the perspective of those who carry it inattentively, 
because it establishes the worldview of whites as the norm. 
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Kate Schatz writes a wonderful piece on white allyship in the book Radical Hope. In her words, "Nothing 
changes if we just feel shitty about being white. And nothing changes if we refuse to talk about it. The 
opposite of white pride does not have to be white shame.” 


"Dear good white people (you know who you are), 
E | have a secret to tell you: There is no such thing. 
There are only white people who work to do good, 
> = _ , just things. You are an ally because of your actions, 
not because you say you are. You're an ally when 
you call out racist comments, when you listen and 







_ learn, when you work in solidarity with people of 
; color to dismantle institutional racism, when your 
efforts and actions are felt by others." It is in this 
way we are living out Jesus' gospel "by this 

| everyone will know you are my disciples, if you 

| love one another" (John 13:35). 


| © Lead the group in a brief breathing exercise 
(inhaling and exhaling at least 3 times). 





Q ask the participants to write down their initial thoughts and questions. 


Then, have them discuss the following questions in groups of two or three: 


© what does it mean to acknowledge our own privilege? 


Q What tools can help us become allies? 
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Intersectional Bowling Activity 
The Rev. Elivette Mendez Angulo 





Tis activity is designed to spark authentic conversations and engagements around diversity within our 
sacred spaces. 


Please be aware that this is a 45-minute activity on a topic so complex and deep that trainings on this 

topic alone can—and do— span entire weekends, weeks, and more. Be mindful of feelings that come up 
in the group, and if needed, gently steer the conversation back to how these issues may affect how we 

"do welcome.” 


Goals: 


Q Increase participants' awareness of diversity and intersectionality. 


Q understand one's own privilege. 


© Identify some of the ways in which exclusion of one part of an individual 
affects other parts of who they are and who we are. 
Duration: 


Approx. 45 minutes. If you have a large group (more than 10 people), 
select 4-5 volunteers to show the activity and then discuss the activity 





with the large group. 


Accessibility Considerations: 


If someone isn't able to roll the ball, ask someone else in the group to be their designated roller. 
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Materiales: 
© Permanent marker 


© small to medium-sized portable bowling set: 10 pins and 1 or 2 plastic bowling balls. 


Instructions: 
1. Mark each of the 10 bowling pins in marker with the following: 


o 


Race & Ethnicity 
Sexual Orientation 
Religion 


9 9 


Gender Identity & Expression 


Economic Class 


© 


Ability (physical, emotional, mental) 


9 


Language 

Age 

Immigration status (which will depend on the context) 
Other (any identity not listed) 





© 


2. Mark the balls as: 
© Exclusion from Grace © Lack of Welcome 
3. Let participants know that the full set of pins is “All of Who You Are”! 


4. Prepare the space for a lively bowling match. Set the bowling pins up in four rows as 
seen above. 


5. Have each player take turns knocking down the pins. 
6. Analyze the exercise: 


© what are your identities? 
© what happens when a ball knocks down one of those identities? 


© what does this have to do with diversity? 


© what does this have to do with feeling welcome? 
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